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something to cause distress in others, then his attitude towards
that distress will be different from what it is when he has not been
the cause of the distress, and so on and so forth. There may be
long-period changes in the child's behaviour, too. Murphy
suggests that "a child's personality at any time may be defined
in terms of the range of responses and the various nodal or peak
points elicited by the range of situations to which he has been and
is exposed."
I think you will agree .that if these views and such researches
are indicative of the general trend in child psychology, I am
right in saying that there is an approximation of objective experi-
mental and quantitative studies to the clinical point of view.
Objective researches are now beginning to gather facts which are
consonant with clinical experience, and which may help us to
form a unified view of child development as a whole.
Some of the outstanding contributions to child psychology
during the period we are discussing are various "longitudinal"
studies, carried on with the same children over a considerable
period of time. At this date quite a number of such studies have
been made, some dealing with particular aspects of development
and some with development as a whole. Observations have been
carried on with the same group of children over a period of years,
varying from two, by Shirley, to ten in the case of a recent study
of intellectual growth by Freeman. In most of these longitudinal
studies there are tests and re-tests as well as continuous observa-
tion. In America, several such researches have been carried out at
the various Institutes of Child Welfare which have flourished in
this period we are considering, and which, owing to their
resources and endowments, are able to make use of several investi-
gators on the one piece of research. When you have half a dozen
first-rate investigators working together with the one group of
children for five, seven or ten years, there is really a hope of
arriving at significant facts of development, both in general and
in particular.
One long-period investigation now being carried out at the
Institute of Child Welfare at Berkeley, California, by Nancy
Bayley1 and others is concerned with general development of
very young children. The same children have been tested and
observed from birth to now six years of age, with regard to every
aspect of their development, the tests used being combined from
1N. Bayley: Mental Growth During the First Three Years. Genet, Psychol. Man., 1933*